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Editorial Notice. 


As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends +r cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is. uot to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, exco))l in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, with at relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF TUE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
Whe Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 


»ou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 


ae Ty! 
H 


his p e from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

TH! ssCOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A.D. 7), or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
ton of J-rusalem, at the close of the Bible 
re id the apostolic age. 

Ver | sty unto you, There be some standing 
here \ sitll not taste of death, till they see the 

Soa of »ning in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THY vLiNGVDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 130J years ago, and now being extend- 
edto ius world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on che plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*'Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on gartu 
AS If is !N neaven.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
M(KACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy ne call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fiiel :aaxim chat ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

« Vorily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

» works that I do shall he de also; and 


oa me, 
greater vorks tnan these saall he do, because | go 
unto iy .ucaer.”—John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 





of oly Spirit—the Social Order of {leaven. 
s¢ All .e are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Chri 
DELIVURANCE FROM DISEASE 
end Hoa h, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by ist. 
© ff¢ will swallow up Deatn in Victory.” Isaia’, 
GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovercigaty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-soverciguty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the load at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des. with the one Kingdon in the Heavens. 
Lesurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfish ness. 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
Comni i Proverty of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 
Dwelliny trether in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
Home ‘hurches and Home Schools. 


Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business forsubsistence. 


Press, divorced from Mammon, and 


devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 


the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, Xe. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association.. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I..—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer EV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuartrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART IUL.—DOCT RINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstiruTionaL Curis- 
Pauu’s Views 


Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. 
rianity. Tue Brste on MarniaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or Apbu.rery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoqguy on 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churea: anvctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noves. Price, $1,59. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the ILeavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new nd interesting eonelu- 
sions. differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al} 
who wish to understand Bratt Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the eontents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Jomplete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Mar- 











Postage of Books.---8ible Communism, 3 
cts prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

3. Journalism is the superior function »f the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and tor the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to nascent from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Cireular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute 2 Daily Reli- 








gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt.1 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
-IPPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, cho varieties, 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK> 
of the best American manuiacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Zs Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





THE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

THEIR Mix. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 





DPD 


WM. R.INSLEE & CC. 
MACHINIST'S, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWAKK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co, manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Latlies, &e., &e. ; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE; 
NO. 43 WVILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means ef the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

J Othce No. 48 Willow Place, near State-stree, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to ethers who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. Tis acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Craain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune 43 Willow Place. 





[There is a simple old song, (we know not the 
autkur,) that with the music expresses pretty 
well our mood, and that of Bible Communists 
generally ; and we insert it partly as a souvenir of 
Mary E.Craery, with whom it was a favorite, 
and who suggested the alteration which we have 
made of a word in the last line of two of the 
verses: | 

I have come from a Happy Land. 


1 have come from a happy land, | 
Where care is unknown, 
I have parted a merry band, 
To make thee mine own. 
Haste, haste fly with me, 
Where Love’s banquet waits for thee ; 
Thine its sweets shall be— 
Not thine alone 


The summer has its heavy eloud, 
The rose-leaf will fall ; 
But in our home joy wears no shroud, 
Never does it pall, 
Each rew morning ray, 
Leaves no sigh for yesterday, 
No smile passed away, 
Would we recall. 


Is trouble on thy youthful brow, 
Sorrow on thy soul ? 
O heed them not who for thee now, 
Wreath the midmght bowl. 
There you'll seek in vain 
For a balm to banish pain: 
Nought your lip can drain 
Will grief control. 


But the touch of a gentle hand 
Trouble can remove, 
And pain will cease when lightly fanned 
By the breath of love. 
And when fond hear‘s beat 
Together, sorrow must retreat, 
Touch’d by music meet 
For realms above. 


Then hence to the happy land, 
Where care is unknown, 
And first in a merry band, 
1']] make thee wine own; 
Haste! haste! fly with me, 
For love’s banquet waits for thee; 
Thine its swects shall be— 
Not thine alone. 


EE. - ———— — 
[As a companion to the above and in rather a 
similar strain, we venture to insert a parody of 
another old song that grew up somewhat spon- 
taneously among us a few years since, and that 
has been preserved more for its heart than its 
elaboration :] 
Homeward Bound. 
[Tue Brars o’ Barquiruer.] 
Let us go, brothers, go, 
To the Eden of heart-love, 
Where the fruits of life grow, 
And no death e’er can part love; 
Where the pure currents flow 
From all gushing hearts together, 
And the wedding of the Lamb 
Is the feast of joy forever. 
Let us go, brothers, go! 
We will build us a dome 
On our beautiful plantation, 
And we'll all have one home, 
And one family relation ; 
We'll battle with the wiles 
Of the dark world of Mammon, 
And return with its spoils 
To the home of our dear ones. 
Let us go, brothers, go 


When the rude winds of wrath 
Idly rave round our dwelling, 
And the slanderer’s breath 
Like a simoon is swelling, 
Then so merrily we'll sing 
As the storm blusters o’er us, 
Till the very heavens ring 
With our hearts’ joyful chorus. 
Let us go, brothers, go! 


Now love’s sunshine’s begun, 
And the spirit-flowers are bluoming ; 
And the feeling that we’re one 
All our hearts is perfuming ; 
Tow’rd onrk HOME let us all 
Set our faces together, 
Where true love shall dwell 
In peace and joy forever. 
Let us go, brothers, go! 





Passages from Fenelon, 


That piety which is sanctified and 
which is a true devotion to God, consists 
in doing all his will precisely at the time, 
in the situation and under the circum- 
stances in which he hasplaced us. Perform 
as many brilliant works as you may; you 
will only be rewarded for having done 
the will of God. Perfect devotedness ex- 
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acts not only that we do the will of God, 
but that we do it with love. * * * 

It is not the childlike simplicity of the 
Christian, which produces all our daily 
indiscretions ; on the contrary, we com- 
mit more faults because we are thinking 
so much of our own wisdom and are 
afraid to give ourselves up to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God. This spirit 
would lead ‘us to speak or be silent, accor- 
ding to che call of the moment, without 
making any unquiet reflections upon our- 
selves, or having that great desire to suc- 
ceed that spoils the best things. * * * 

To asincere desire to do the will of 
God, we must add a cheerful spirit that 
is not overcome when it has failed, but 
begins again and again to do better, hop- 
ing always to the very end to be able to 
do it—bearing with its own involuntary 
weakness as God bears with it, waiting 
with patience for the moment when it 
shall be delivered from it—going straight 
on in singleness of heart according to the 
strength it can command—losing no time 
in looking back—nor making useless re- 
flections upon its falls which can only em- 
barrass and retard its progress. The 
sight of our failure should humble us, 
but then we must press on, not judging 
ourselves with judicial rigor, not regard- 
ing God as a spy watching for our least 
offense, or as an enemy who places snares 
in our path, but as a father who loves 
and wishes to save us—trusting in his 
goodness, invoking his blessing—and 
doubting all other support—this is true 
liberty. 

Put your trust not in your own resolu- 
tions or your own strength, but in the 
goodness of God who has loved you, when 
you thought not of him, and before you 
could love him. Set apart certain hours 
to think of God and your relation to 
him. Distrust your inclinations and 
habits—remember that you carry the 
gift of God in an earthen vessel; and 
above all let your soul be nourished with 
the love of God. However you may have 
departed from him, do not fear to return 
to him with confidence and love. After 
you have spoken to God, be silent that 
you may listen to him. Let all within 
you listen to him. This silence of all 
outward and earthly affections and of hu- 
man thoughts within us, is essential if we 
would hear his voice. We must listen to 
the voice of God in the silence of our 
souls, and pronounce for or against our- 
selves whatever this pure light may re- 
veal to us at the moment when we thus 
endeavor to know ourselves, We must 
often listen silently to this teacher with- 
in, who will make known all truth to us, 
and who, if we are faithful in attending 
to him, will often lead us to silence. 

Do every thing without eagerness, as 
by the spirit of God. As soon as you 
feel your natural impetuosity impelling 
you, retire into the sanctuary where 
dwells the Father of spirits, listen to 
what you there hear, and then neither 
say or do any thing but what he dictates. 
You will find that you will become more 
tranquil,—-that your words will be fewer 
and more to the purpose. and that with 
tess effort you will accomplish more good. 

When the heart is fixed on God it can 
easily accustom itself to suspend the nat- 
ural movements of ardent feeling, and to 
wait for the favorite moment when the 
voice within may speak. 

This is the continual sacrifice of self, 
and the life of faith. 


The Age of ‘Why not.’ 

An English lord or two, last year, took it into 
their heads to inquire, why the pleasure of ad- 
dressing an audience should be monopolized by 
titerary and professional men—why it was be- 
neath the dignity of a nobleman, for instance, to 
kecture. Down dropped the fictitious barrier, of 
course, merely with being fairly looked at; and 
their lordships lectured—had the luxury of talk- 
mg to five hundred at a time, that is to say, in- 
stead of the exclusive audience around a dinner- 
table, or a tete-a-tete at the Club. * Why not? 

But it is the mark of the age—the removing of 
barriers by this little question. Women are put- 
ting the summons to the wall of masculine privi- 

and boldly 





taking what fruits fall conse- 


sculpture, oratory, post-office-ship, editorship, and 
public reforms, are now open vocations to the 
hitherto excluded sex. Gentlemen’s beards have 
left their hiding places, at the summons of the 
some irresistible * Why not?’ That little ques- 
tion is, in fact, the ¢iers-etat of the present supre- 
macy of the world. We knock under to Steam, 
Electricity, and ‘ Why not?’— Willis’ Home Jour. 

It is a good sign for the world that what Mr. 
Willis says is true; and, in connection with love 
and Bible influence, there is no better companion 
and guide than’ Why not?’ We are glad to see 
the hoary conventionalisms of a selfish antiquity 
put to the bar by this cross-questioner ; the 
changes it makes will be as safe and beneficent as 
they are great. 


LLL III Os 





BROOKLYN, OGT. 19, 1854. 
A Lesson from the Arctic, 

Some reflections occur to us iz reference to the 

Arctic disaster, to which while the subject is fresh, 
it may be well to give utterance. The circumstan- 
ces attending the event are so peculiar and so 
marked, that the cheerless skepticism which re- 
gards ordinary events as the chance productions 
of finite intelligence and natural laws, thus virtu- 
ally ignoring the pretence of God in creation, is 
tor once made to retire; andthe whole commu- 
nity is constrained to regard it as in some sense a 
providential affair—a voice of God. It is of the 
more importance, therefore, that its lessons be 
read aright: and to us, that lesson is not doubt- 
ful. The voice that speaks is clear, distinct, and 
unmistaken, to all at any rate, that have ears to 
hear. Itisaloud and fearful criticism on the pres- 
ent mercenary relations of society. There may be 
others, but this at least, is one. The press has 
been unsparing in its condemnation of the crew 
for being the first to leave the vessel, but who 
that considers for a moment, can fail to see 
that after all they simply obeyed the instinct 
of self-preservation, which, except where there 
are powerful countervailing considerations, is the 
strongest principle of human nature. To be sure 
it tells a sad tale for their humanity, generosity 
and spirit of self-sacrifice, but how many of the 
passengers would have done better in their cir- 
cumstances ? They were the most aware of the 
fearful extent of the danger, and of the limited 
means of escape, and they well knew too that the 
passengers would undoubtedly be preferred be- 
fore them in the final election ; hence the desper- 
ation with which they rushed into the boats, 
It is a fair question how far many of the passen- 
gers behaved themselves better. The sailors were 
the strongest and the most daring, and in such a 
desperate game for life would be the most suc- 
cessful. But enough of this. 
The real secret of the difficulty attending the 
embarkation from the vessel and making the 
most of their means of escape—of the refusal of the 
hands to obey orders, lies in the fact that there 
was 10 common interest—no bond of sympathy 
between them and the captain of the ship and 
passengers. Their relations were entirely of a 
mercenary character. They were hired to per- 
form certain services in the working of the ship 
and further than that, there was no connection 
between them. They were as distinct and sepa- 
rate from each other, so far as any interchange 
of heart is concerned, as heaven is from earth.— 
To the passengers, the sailors and firemen were 
but a part of the machinery of the ship that was 
to carry them, and with whom they had no more 
ecncern than they had with the vessel, and, on 
the other hand, to the sailors, the passengers were 
de facto but so much merchandise that was to be 
carried in ‘ good order and well conditioned,’ and 
in whose safety in case of wreck they at heart had 
no more interest than they had with that of the 
other freight, except as it was proportionally of 
greater value. It is not necessary to consider the 
question as to how far they were legally and 
morally bound to obey the orders of the captain 
after nothing more could be dene to save the ship, 
for it is evident that as a matter of fact, they did 
not feel bound to do it to the extent of sacrificing 
their lives for the safety of the passengers. Thus 
it will be seen at once that there was no common 
ground on which they could meet. The mutual 
sympathy of heart and brotherly feeling so vital- 
ly essential to harmony and coOperation in such 
a trying emergency were entirely wanting. The 
antagonism of life and interest upon which the 
mercenary hireling system is based and which it 
necessarily cultivates and fosters was here brought 
out in its true colors and stood forth naked and 
undisguised. 





leges, 
quently within their reach. Medicine, divinity, 


But it may be said that the feeling of a com- 


mon humanity, and the fact that they were in- 
volved inacommon misfortune ought certainly 
to have overcome all other considerations ina 
united effort for the common safety. Exactly 
so, but the only medium in which such a state of 


tual confidence, respect and fraternal sympathy 
were entirely wanting. 

It is to this false relation of the passengers and 
crew—this mutual strangeness of heart, more 
than toany other cause, that is to be attributed the 
fact that so few lives were saved. And it is only 
when the gospel of Christ, and of Communism 
shall have broken down the present distinction of 
classes, and rooted out the feeling of separate in- 
terest, and the separation in heart which the 
money element inevitably breeds, and replaces it 
with the heavenly spimt of brotherly love and 
true community of heart and interest, that socie- 
ty will have any guarantee against a repetition of 
the scenes enacted on the Arctic. 





Speed and Safety. 

The times and the manners are certainly in 
favor of speed; there is no disguising it: and 
though a momentary check may be given to the 
tendency now and then by a Railroad crash, or an 
explosion or collision, it makes no permanent 
difference. On, again! is the word of the people. 
It is a terse and expressive motto which the Su- 
perintendent of the Erie Railroad distributes to 
his engineers and subordinates, ‘ First sare—then 
rast. A correspondent of yesterday's Times, has 
a rather striking paragraph going to show that 
the two qualities of safeness and swiftness are not 
only compatible, but that up to a certain point 
speed is actually found in practice to enhance 
safety. He says, 

“* Whenever a disaster occurs to any of our great 
modern machines of locomotion, it is the first im- 
pulse of most persons to blindly blame their speed, 
as the cause of it. This is generally found upon 
investigation to be anerror. The loitering sloops 
and slow coaches of our fathers murdered a larger 
proportion of their passengers than our clipper 
ships, steamers and railroads. I have been an 
extensive traveler, and it is my experience that 
the fastest conveyances, whether steamers, rail- 
way trains, or mail coaches, are the safest and 
surest. This is not because mere speed is in it- 
self an element of safety in all cases, (it is so 
sometimes,) but because the same enterprise and 
skill which obtains speed is most likely to secure 
safety along with it. As to railroads, I believe 
that the absence of a healthy and sufficient com- 
petition is the prime cause of accidents. I be- 
lieve that il is perfectly practicable to run our 
trains regularly at sixty miles an hour, and with 
greater safely than they are now run at fifleen or 
twenty. Andon steamboats, every Western trav- 
eler will bear witness that it is the cheap third- 
rate craft, whose owners are liars, and whose offi- 
cers are ruffians, that most frequently burst, burn, 
and snag and sink. In all our public conveyances. 
whether on land or sea, the great danger arises 
from a false economy in wages.” 








Matters of Mention. 
—Conventions and Fairs are just now the or- 
der of the day. We see notices in the papers of 
soine five or six in various parts of the country. 
The Water-Cure Physicians of the United States, 
held a Convention in N. Y. city yesterday; at the 
same time the National Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion commenced its annual session at Philadel- 
phia; and at Boston the Know-Nothings of Mas- 
sachusetts held a Convention for the nomination 
of a ticket for State officers at which two thou- 
sand delegates were stated to be in attendance.— 
Agricultural State Fairs are reported as in pro- 
gress in Ohio and North Carolina, and at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., a New England Horse Exhibition is at- 
tracting attention. 

—Some of the European correspondents of the 
city papers, report that a Congress of American 
Ministers, resident in Eurupe, is to take place 
soon in. Baden or Bale in Switzerland. Mr. Bu- 
chanan of the London embassy, Mason of Paris, 
and Soule of Madrid, are represented as the prin- 
cipal persons connected with it. 

— ‘The Connecticut clock-makers,’ says the 
Express, ‘are just now said to be filling large or- 
ders for China and Japan. That is the regular 
process of American civilization in foreign parts: 
clocks first, then newspapers ; mass meetings and 
re-annexation follow in due time.’ 

The plan of colonizing Kansas with emigrants 
from the free States meets with much favor, and 
is being carried forward with spirit, energy and 
success. Numerous organizations have arisen in 
the Eastern States for the purpose of helping 
along the emigration, and the Tribune says that 
before the season closes nearly two thousand will 
be forwarded from the vicinity of New York 
alone, while from the New England States a much 





larger number will have taken up their line of 


things could come about viz., relations of mu- | 


march for a western home. According to the 
Times, the pastor of a church in New Jersey is 
‘about to emigrate to that country with his church 
land congregation, consisting of about forty fami- 
ilies. The next step will be for the emigrants to 
turn their faces southward and colonize the 
| Southern States. 

—Mazzini, the Italian patriot, has written a 
| jetter to the Federal Council of Switzerland, ear- 
jnestly and feelingly remonstrating with them for 
| s0 diligently searching the country over to find 
and arrest him. He pithily inquires what they 
| will do with him if they succeed in catching him ; 
| and pictures in strong and glowing colors, their 
junfaithfulness to the principles of freedom and 
republicanism, by consenting to join Austria and 
other monarchical countries in persecuting the pa- 
triot refugees. 

—The Times remarks, that the wine consumed 
in this country as Champagne, is double the 
quantity actually produced in France. 

—The greatest bread riots known since 1817, 
have lately taken place in England. 


—Archbishop Hughes sailed for Europe yester- 
day. , 





Face Duties. 

The countenance, is our best outward index of 
the spirit, and should testify with bright looks of 
the goodness of God. The face is a continual wit- 
ness of something—it reflects exactly that which 
we look upon. Now wesee one all hghted up as if 
by an inward sun, warming and gladening every 
feature ; and now we meet one that is curtained 
over with looks of misery, and proclaiming nothing 
but cloudsand wo. We are in the habit involunta- 
rily, of interrogating the countenances we meet 
on the sidewalk, or in the Ferry boat. We ask 
who is inside of those windows of the soul? 
and search wistfully and incessantly for some 
clue of brotherhood—some masonic signal in 
recognition of the spiritual unity, for which the 
heart yearns. In some cases we dreamin that we 
have met angels in the crowd unawares, but in 
most cases, the spirit returns without rest. God 
reserves to himself the directing of angel minis- 
tration, and we can ‘appear’ to each other only as 
he pleases. 

There is one class of countenances, however, 
that ought to be interdicted from among men, 
viz., the cross, the sour, the crabbed, the hard, 
stony-eyed, weazened and pincLed up; these utter 
a continual hbel against God, and folks will be 
held responsible for having such feces. They are 
the sure record and result of unbelief. The good- 
ness of God has a transforming power to make 
every thing happy and handsome that it shines 
upon. And it shines for all; but unbelief makes 
persons miserable and deformed by shutting it 
out, and putting them down in a dark cellar spir- 
itually. Let us live in the sunshine, and believe 
in God’s goodness centinually, and offer our per- 
sons to honor him by reflecting his gladness and 
beauty. 





Those who purpose to live a life of purity and 
godliness in the world, are, in the words of Christ, 
like ‘sheep in the midst of wolves.’ The greedy 
influences which surround them (more especially 
in cities) of the love of money, inordinate ali- 
mentiveness, &c., are unmerciful and ever ready 
to devour. But Christ is a faithful shepherd: he 
laid down his life for the sheep; and though 
greedy influences may prowl about, they will not 
be permitted to devour Christ’s little ones. He 
will protect them; yet they need to realize that 
they are in the midst of wolves, and look for 
security to their Shepherd—not relying un thelr 
own exertions. It would be very unwise for 
the sheep to think of resisting the wolves after 
the manner of wolves. It would be better to 
pray that they may he ‘wise as serpents and 
harmless 9s doves’—wise in seeking protection 
from the right source, and harmless in not need- 
lessly provoking or resisting the wolfish irfluen- 
ces of evil. 





Incidents in Trade. 


“Will you show me your new dress goods?” 
was the inquiry of a genteel lady, at a country 
store, to which the answer was a display of. va- 
rious articles of the kinds desired. After a mi- 
inute and tasteful examination, and discussion 
of their various beauties, one above the others 
was chosen and the price ascertained as satisfac- 
tory, when the inquiry was made, 

“How many yards are there in the piece ?” 

“ There are about two dress patterns.” 

“T should like a dress from that very much if 
there were but one,—or, if I only knew who would 
have the other; it is really beautiful.” 

But it was no sale,—-the fear that some one 
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considered beneath her in the social scale would 
be clad in a dress like hers, prevented. 

And this is no uncommon occurrence; this 
same fastidiousness, in different degrees of inten- 
sity is quite prevalent, though not often so freely 
admitted. Its appearance is anything but pleas- 
ant, and 1s well calculated to humble rather than 
to exalt our ideas of the race. Our Lord said, 
‘the body is more than raiment,’ but this spirit 
classes it differently ; as though dress could enoble 
or debase our very being. But wisdom shows 
that the reverse of this is true; and instead of 
being envious lest those beneath should equal us 
in dress, we might with more propriety be proud 
to ornament and make graceful a more homely 
garment with a meek and quiet spirit. There 
would be true dignity and nobleness in this—a 
nobility worthy of the name; and love would 
choose this course, and find its sweetest pleasure 
jn enjoying its taste for dress on the persons of 
others. H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y. 





Healing of the Dead Sea, 


The prophet Ezekiel, in his vision of 
the restoration of Israel and Jerusalem, 
mentions as one of its accompaniments 
the healing of the waters of the Dead 
Sea. A river is to issue forth from un- 
der the threshold of the temple of the 
Lord at Jerusalem, and flow eastward 
to this sea, and heal its waters.— 
The prophetic account is so direct and 
plain as to scarcely leave room for a 
doubt of its literal as well as spiritual 
meaning. The vision indeed relates to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem—the same as that 
which John saw. But that city is to be 
established on the earth, and to havea 
literal, outward existence: and the Bible 
indicates that its central locality will be 
the same as the Jerusalem of former 
days. The temple of the Lord is to be 
there, and his glory to rest upon it.— 
This remarkable phenomenon of the heal- 
ing of the Dead Sea is to attend its out- 
ward manifestation. The account of 
Ezekiel appears to have been entirely 
overlooked or misapprehended by Bible 
commentators and students. After des- 
cribing the source of the waters of the 
river, their depth, &c., his account is as 
follows : 

These waters issue out toward the east coun- 
try, and go down into the desert, and go into 
the sea; which being brought forth into the 
sea, the waters shall be healed. And it shall 
come to pass, that every thing that liveth, 
which moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall 
come, shall live: «and there shall be a very 
great multitude of fish, because these waters 
shall come thither: for they shall be healed: 
and every thing shall live whither the river 
cometh. And it shall come to pass, that the 
fishers shall stand upon it from En-gedi even 
unto En-eglaim; they shall be a place to 
spread forth nets; their fish shall be according 
to their kinds, as the fish of the great sea, ex- 
ceeding many. But the miry places thereof, 
and the marshes thereof, shall not be healed ; 
they shall be given to salt. And by the river, 
upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that 
side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf 
shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof 
be consumed : it shall bring forth new fruit ac- 
cording to his months, because their waters 
they issued out of the sanctuary ; and the fruit 
thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof 
for medicine. Ezek 47: 8—12. 


This account is rendered still more sig- 
nificant and interesting by the fact that 
there is not, and has not been since the 
time of the destruction of Sodom and 
the cities of the plain, any living thing 
either animal or vegetable in this sea. 
It is a dead sea, holding in its mysterious 
waters elements fatal to the existence of 
every form and species of aquatic life. 
Prof. Robinson confirms this fact as fol- 
lows: 

According to the testimony of all antiquity, 
and of most modern travelers, there exists 
within the waters of the Dead Sea no living 
thing—no trace indeed of auimal or vegetable 
life. Qur own experience, so far as we had an 
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opportunity to observe, goes to confirm the 
truth of this testimsny. We perceived no sign 
of life within the waters. Yet occasionally, 
travellers have seen shells upon the shore ; 
which has led to the supposition that small 
muscles or periwinkles may after all exisi in 
the sea. Maundrell ‘ observed among the peb- 
bles on the shore two or three shells of fish, 
resembling oyster-shells, at two hours’ distance 
from the mouth of the Jordan.’ Hasselquist 
notes also cochlae and conche as common on 
the banks near the Jordan; and Mr. Legh saw 
on the northern shore ‘in the water several 
small shel/fish, not unlike periwinkles.” Irby 
and Mangles on the peninsula ‘ searched for 
shells, but found none excepting snail-shells, 
and a small spiral species, invariably without 
any fish, or the appearance of having had any 
for a long time.’ 

These testimonies seem at first view strongly 
to favor the hypothesis, that at least some spe- 
cies of shell-fish may exist in thesea. But the 
shells seen by Maundrell may after all have 
come from the Jordan, or have been dropped 
here by some Arab or pilgrim; and the ac- 
counts of Hasselquist and Legh, I apprehend, 
are explained and more than counterbalanced 
by the more exact and cautious testimony of 
Seetzen. ‘I dismounted,’ he says, ‘ and fol- 
lowed for a time the shore of the sea, to look 
for conchylia and sea-plants; but found none 
of either. And as fish live upon these, it 
might naturally be expected that no tenants of 
the waters would exist here; and this is con- 
firmed by the experience of all whom I have 
inquired of, and who could know about it.— 
Snails and muscles I have not found in the 
lake; some snails that I picked up on the 
shore, were land-snails. I was particularly 
attentive to this point; but must remark, that 
I was able to examine only a part of the lake.’ 
The shells which other travelers have met with 
were probably in like manner those of land 
animals, Or, if they actually belonged to the 
lake, they probably have existed in it only 
near the month of the Jordan, where there is a 
large intermixture of fresh water, or in the 
vicinity of the various fountains which enter 
the sea. 

As we were leaving Palestine, we saw in the 
possession of two English travelers, a small flat 
fish, about the length of a man’s little finger, 
which was put into their hands as having been 
taken in the Dead Sea, and as proving that the 
sea was actually inbabited by fish. But the 
report added further, that the fish was found 
on the northern shore at some distance from 
the mouth of the Jordan; and when caught, 
was in an exhausted and dying state. It would 
seem, therefore, much more probable, that this 
was a wanderer from the Jordan, who paid for 
his temerity with his life ; furnishing a further 
example of the truth of Jerome’s remark, that 
‘when the Jordan, swollen by the rains, some- 
times carries down fish into the Dead Sea, they 
die immediately and float upon the sluggish 
waters.’ 

Yet these waters are to be healed, and 
the sea is to be full of fish like the Med- 
iteranean ; and fishers are to stand on its 
shores and spread their nets there, from 
Engedi even unto En-eglaim. Engedi is 
near to where the southern borders of the 
sea probably were, previous to the destruc- 
tion of Sodom. En-eglaim is at its north- 
ern extremity, in the neighborhood of 
the mouth of the Jordan. According 
to the researches of Prof. Robinson, the 
northern portion of the sea must have al- 
ways existed as the reservoir into which 
the Jordan poured its waters ; while the 
southern part is the submerged plain 
where Sodom and Gomorrah were situa- 
ted. A peninsula running out from the 
eastern shore separates the two portions 
of the sea from each other, leaving only 
a strait, fordable at certain seasons, be- 
tween them. The southern portion and 
its shores are evidently the marshes which 
are not to be healed, but are to be given 
to salt. All this part of the sea is quite 
shallow ; its southern shores are low and 
marshy ; and along its south-western 
side runs @ mountain range, the whole 
body of which Robinson states is ‘a solid 
mass of rock salt. We will append his 
account of it : 


The ridge is in general very uneven and 





rugged, varying from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty fcet in height. It is indeed cov- 


ered with layers of chalky limestone or marl, 
so as to present chiefly the appearance of com- 
mon earth or rock ; yet the mass o! salt very 
often breaks out, and appears on the sides in 
precipices forty or fifty feet high, and several 
hundred feet in length, pure crystallized fossil 
salt. We could at first hardly believe our 
eyes; until we had several times approached 
the precipices, and broken off pieces to satisfy 
ourselves, both by the touch and taste. The 
salt, where thus exposed, 1s everywhere more 
or less furrowed by the rains. As we ad- 
vanced, large lumps and masses broken off 
from above lay like rocks along the shore, or 
were fallen down as debris. The very stoves 
beneath our feet were pure salt. This con- 
tinued to be the character of the mountain, 
more or less distinctly marked, throughout its 
whole length; a distance of two and a half 
hours or five geographica! miles. The Arabs 
affirmed, that the western side of the ridge ex- 
hibits similar appearances. The lumps of salt 
are not transparent, but present a dark appear- 
ance, precisely similar to that of the large 
quantities of mineral salt which we afterwards 
saw at Varna, and in the towns along the lower 
Danube, the produce of the salt mines of those 
regious. 

The existence here of this mass of fossil 
salt, which, according to the latest geological 
views, is a frequent accompaniment of volcanic 
action, accounts sufficiently for the excessive 
saltness of the Dead Sea. At this time, the 
waters of the lake did not indeed wash the 
base of the mountain, though they appear to 
do so on some occasions; but the rains of 
winter, and the streamlets which we still found 
running to the sea, would naturaly carry into it, 
in the course of ages, a sufficiency of salt to 
produce most of the phenemena. 





“" The Element of Revenge, 

Paul specifies as among the character- 
istics and elements of true repentance, re- 
venge as well as vehement desire. We 
cannot satisfy our understandings thor- 
oughly, unless the repentance of our na- 
tures, on account of sin, extends so far 
as to revenge the evil that has been done. 
To get at the matter in a way to sat- 
isfy our understandings we must settle 
upon the great principle that underlies 
the universe, that ‘ God will reward every 
man according to his works.’ If we see 
the reasonableness and truthfulness of 
that principle, then we find that revenge 
has also its legitimate place and operation. 
‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth. ‘They that destroy shall be 
destroyed.’ Death follows sin. Here 
are hints which we cannot overlook, 
showing the ultimate tendency of God’s 
plan, with which we must learn to sym- 
pathize. 

The feeling of justice, cannot be satis- 
fied unless, even in the atonement of Je- 
sus Christ, there is revenge as well as 
goodness and mercy. And the two ele- 
ments will be found to exist there in per- 
fect development. Although the atone- 
ment is full of mercy, yet God is free to 
maintain revenge. He says, ‘I will avenge 
myself of mine adversaries ;’ and again, 
Paul speaks of Christ’s ‘taking vengeance 
on them that know not God and obey 
not the gospel.’ ‘Shall not God avenge 
his own elect, which cry day and night to 
him ?’ Those under the altar cried for 
vengeance ; and the answer was not a 
refusal, but a demand for patience only ; 
the principle of revenge was not set aside, 
God only wished to hold them to patience 
until the proper time. When the seventh 
trumpet sounded, that time had come ; 
and the word went forth ‘to destroy 
them that had destroyed the earth. It 
is therefore evidently in God’s heart to 
revenge the destructon of evil doers, not- 
withstanding his mercy in Jesus Christ. 
The mercy manifested in Christ is a sort 
of parenthesis in the government—an in- 
rerior transitional affair, which does not 
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will reward every man according to his 
works.’ It only stays the course of jus- 
tice for the purpose of giving persons am 
opportunity to avenge themselves, repair 
the evils they have done and get out of 
the way of vengeance ; it does not shut 
off vengeance from its proper action at 
last. Paul was in fellowship with God, 
and stands as an exponent of God’s king- 
dom ; and he stands in that attitude 
where he could say, ‘ Having a readiness 
to revenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience is fulfilled.” He with all his 
mercy and goodness, manifested a secret 
purpose of revenge in his heart. He on- 
ly wanted the church to clear themselves, 
and get out of the way of the blow, and 
then he was ready to call upon them to 
avenge all the disobedience of the wick- 
ed. He did not go for the suppression of 
revenge, but simply for restricting the 
action of it until the right time. 

All this should be true of us. There 
should be fire and indignation against 
evil. We should connect stn with DEATH 
as God does ; and that will make us de- 
sire the destruction of evil. And on the 
other hand, if we are in sympathy with 
him, we shall be restrained according to 
his mercy. But we must not give ours 
selves up to any undue tenderness of spire 
it. This is Universalism. It is a mani- 
fest fact that God revenges; it is in his 
character. Paul had this element in his 
character ; and he commended revenge 
as the fruit of true repentance. With 
these facts before us, we should consider 
and understand it, and equip ourselves 
for fellowship with it. We must get in 
love with the character of God in this 
respect ; who has mercy on one hand, but 
a far-reaching purpose of ;evenge on the 
other. It isa spiritual instinct, not want- 
ing in cool calculation, but which will 
instinctively fire with indignation against 
evil doers, and be ready to execute just 
vengeance upon them. We have an in- 
stinct of revenge just as truly as of love. 
You have a natural instinct to love, and 
you think that will be saved and cher- 
ished ; but it is just as appropriate that 
destructiveness should be saved and cher- 
ished, that it may avenge itself when 
wronged. That is sacred too. Destruct- 
iveness is as good as conscientiousness, 
and it is just as desirable for God’s king- 
dom’s sake, that we should have a proper 
spirit of destructiveness and revenge, to 
codperate with him, as of benevolence. 
We must have hearts large enough to 
take in this two-fold idea, 

God does not act in the matter of re- 
venge in a petty, retail way, but ona large 
comprehensive scale. He is waiting long, 
first avenging himself on his adversaries 
by getting all out of them that he can. 
When his mercy acts, it is often ven- 
geance turned one way. Take for in- 
stance, the Jews’ crucifixion of Christ. 
God purposed to revenge it upon that 
whole nation. What did hedo? He 
held up before that nation what they 
had done, until he obliged them in a great 
measure to turn traitors to it ; he brought 
them all under conviction. This was a 
terrible blow against the agents of the 
crucifixion, and all concerned in it.— 
Here mercy was vengeance. The same 
act which saved three thousand souls on 
the day of Pentecost, and poured out 
mercy and goodness to them, also struck 
a spear into the heart of the Jewish na- 
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final desperation and wrath, and in a war 
with. the Romans were aJ]l cut to pieces. 
Do not take it as only mercy to those who 
were saved by the outpouring of the 
Spirit ; it was also vengeance to those 
who had crucified his Son ; and he did 
not stop there, but followed them in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, until he hurled 
the whole nation, as it were, into per- 
dition. He first rescued all that he could 
—disembowelled the nation, and then 
destroyed it. God’s purpose through the 
whole was revenge. He destroyed them 
that destroyed good. 

Now take these two principles together, 
and there is nothing incompatible be- 
tween mercy and revenge. Mercy carried 
far enough is the first and best way to 
revenge evil. Then, beyond that, it is 
ready to destroy. You cannot be true 
and patriotic, and have real matter-of 
fact righteousness, if you suppress the 
spirit that wishes to see ‘every man re- 
warded according to his works.” If you 
have a soft, tender spirit that cannot ex- 
ercise justice, you cannot exercise true 
repentance nor love. There is no strength 
—no body to repentance or righteousness 
until it has an element of revenge in it, 
It is watery stuff. Nothing short of re- 
venge is sufficient to unlock the grasp of 
evil from our life. When an evil thing is 
done, either in one’s selfor in others, a true 
spirit says, ‘That shall be paid for ; 
there will be destruction where that came 
from.’ It will wait patiently to sce 
where it came from. It will make all 
distinction between the authors and the 
victims of evil; but it assumes the cer- 
tainty of vengeance, If there has been 
wrong done, there shall be destruc:ion. 
The real perpetratcr shall be found out 
and destroyed. ‘God shall render unto 
‘very man according to his deeds.’ ‘ Kv- 
ery man shall receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done.’ 
If a man can clear himself of evil, then it 
goes back on those behind him. But 
every wrong shall be revenged. 

We advise ail persons not to lose sight 
of the quality of revenge, in their repent- 
ance. Do not lose sight of any mischief 
done, either by yourself in the past, or by 
athers ; but have a memory long as an 
Indian’s, and calculate sooner or later to 
see justice done upon the devil for all the 
evil you have ever been concerned with. 
Be ready of yourself to strike the blow. 


Vengeance is a part of God’s nature ; 
and whoever will be righteous, is called 
apon to codperate with himin it. There 
is one obvious method by which all may 
cultivate that spirit of coéperation in a 

ractical way. You can expose the devil. 
Male up your minds to betray iniquity. 
Nothing cuts worse than the treachery 
ef friends, as we have often had occasion to 
experience. Bring in all your truthfulness 
then, and betray the devil. One influence 
to strengthen truthfulness, is desire of 
vengeance ; and as God gives us means 
and sagacity to detect evil, we have also 
means to avenge it by exposing it. We 
will not suffer the eleme it of revenge to 
come in and swallow all others; but to 
come in as a stimulus to truthfulness, 
and just as desirable a stimulus as be- 
nevolence. It is a laudable ambition to 
eobperate with God in the destruction of 
evil, by forming ourselves into a commit- 
tee of the whole, as his police, for its 
aetection and revenge. 

Fruit of an Evil Thought. 

Every one knows what discord a single 

thought of evil may occasion in the mu- 


the richest feast, and make bitter the 
sweetest waters. 

The same is true of our relations to 
Ged. It isa delicate matter to preserve 
the freshness and beauty of ‘first love’ 
toward him; for the adversary is always 
ready to thrust into our minds evil sug- 
gestions, which would make us doubt his 
goodness or question his faithfulness. 
we but give heed to one of these sugges- 
tions, or permit a doubt to work in our 
minds as to his character, Satan has 
gained his point for the time being, and 
a sad experience on our part will be the 
inevitable result. 

An experience of this sort the writer 
once had. It began by questioning the 
generosity of his friends, and this led to 
doubt concerning the generosity of God. 
And so soon as he began to question the 
character of God in this way, his mind 
was filled with every supposable form of 
infidel reasonings, until he felt certain 
of nothing that related to spiritual 
things. He looked at God, the Bible, 
and other things through the stained 
glass of unbelief, which gave its own hue 
to every object. Nothing appeared .at- 
tractive—the blackness of darkness was 
all around. Life had completely lost its 
charms. No object seemed worth either 
living or dying for. 

This experience enveloped him for 
months, constantly becoming more and 
more insupportable ; and the only way 
he again found peace was by wilfully 
recognizing the goodness of God which 
he had once clearly seen and felt, and at 
the same time repenting of that first evil 
thought toward God and his best friends, 


RE eS 
The Secret of Gospel Power. 

The two articles in the late Nos. of 
the Circular, entitled ‘The Ultimate 
Ground of Faith’ and ‘ Heavenly Places,’ 
tend to elucidate Paul’s philosophy of 
spiritual knowledge ard the power of 
the gospel. Supposing that it is true 
that there is at the center of every per- 
son a spiritual sensorium, or sense which 
is capable of appreciating the contact 
wnd communications of the spiritual 
world, as indicated in thg article ‘ Heav- 
enly Places,’ then the ‘ultimate ground 
of faith’ lies in the perceptions and per- 
suasions of this soul-center of our being. 
This is the heart with which man ‘ be- 
lieveth unto righteousness,’ and with 
which he loves God. It is to the percep- 
tious of this heart that the gospel of 
Christ addresses itself. Here are the 
faculties which it designs to awaken.— 
But inasmuch as this sense is ordia arily 
but little used, it is a rather difficult 
matter to produce vibrations in it.— 
Many apparently go their whole life- 
time without having the center of their 
being once aroused. Hence, Paul regard- 
ed it as the crowning glory of his mis- 
sion that God enabled him to speak, ‘ not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’ 
He came not with excelluncy of speech, 
or of wisdom, declaring unto them the 
testimony of God. All he cared for, was 
to introduce the Holy Ghost to their 
hearts, that it might there wake up vibra- 
tions in unison with the truth and with 
heaven, There were other and more 
superficial senses which were wide awake, 
and which had probably received an 
abundance of cultivation. Many of 





dic of love; if left to itself it will poison 


those to whom he preached were doubt- 
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less quick to perceive the persuasiye pow- 
er of man’s wisdom and eloquence ; but 
Paul’s speech and preaching were not with 
‘enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power.’ His agency in the way of speaking 
or acting was merely that of a medium 
shedding forth ordemonstrating the power 
of the Holy Spirit, that it might do the 
work, for whatever was dune in that way 
he was confident would stand the judg- 
ment. The condition then which was 
the most favorable for this kind of preach- 
ing, was one of weakness, and fear, and 
much trembling, where he determined 
not to know anything among them save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. In this 
condition he offered the least impediment 
to the free efflux of the Spirit of truth. 

If we study the New Testament with 
the purpose of feeding our hearts—of en- 
joying the internal happiness which comes 
by secret communion with the Holy Spir- 
it and the family of God in the interior 
world, we shall find it the bread of life to 
our souls. But if we study it merely to 
please our intellect and outward faculties, 
we shall be disappointed in finding its 
treasures, H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





The more Excellent Way. 

‘Ask and ye shall receive.’ These 
words were addressed to his disciples by 
him who has all things to give, by him 
in whom dwelleth all the fullness of God. 
There is no limitation to this promise ; 
nothing of the ‘all things that the 
Father hath,’ is reserved, and yet James 
found those who asked and received not, 
‘because they asked amiss that they 
might consume it on their Justs.’ There 
is danger, then, that even this dispen- 
sation may be abused, and fail like the 
the first covenant, through the weakness 
of the flesh. In fact selfishness, or the 
desire to appopriate to private use, and 
consume the gifts of God, will blast any 
dispensation. And at the same time 
that the Apostle said ‘covet earnestly 
the best gifts,’ he said also, ‘and yet 
show I unto youa more excellent way.’ 
That way is charity, and he closes up 
the lesson by saying, ‘ Follow after chari- 
ty, and desire spiritual gifts, but rather 
that ye may prophesy.’ He evidently 
made charity the first, or principal thing, 
and the gifts secondary; charity is the 
substance, the sum of all treasures, the 
end to be desired above all price. The 
gifts are only useful as the means or 
facilities of distribution ; of no use with- 
out first the treasure. Charity is in it- 
self satisfying, and leaves little room for 
asking more. This will be seen in the 
Apostle’s description of it: and in the ex- 
pression, ‘ When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall 
be doue away.’ Asking implies want, 
but charity is a fullness that flows out, 
and will not seck its own. And we may 
infer that in the quietness of this ‘never 
failing’ fullness, the dispensation of asking 
will be done away, and a feeling of grati- 
tude for abundant mercies will fill its 
place. H. N. L. 





Beauty of Righteousness. 
In noticing the improvement already 
manifest here, I am particularly edified 


righteousness is growing in the Commu- 
nity. I can look into my heart and see 





growing the genuine love of righteousness, 


with the consciousness that the love of 








the fruit of the faith and discipline of this 
school which God has so graciously called 
me into, Oh, what solid satisfaction jt 
gives me to know that this is true, ang 
no sham! I can sympathize with an ex. 
clamation of David, ‘ Thou hast put glad. 
ness in my heart, more than in the time 
when their corn and their wine was in- 


creased.’ 


My mind is opened to a new estimate 
of God’s appreciation of righteousness, 
‘The Lord loveth the righteous.’ What 
a striking passage that is in Hebrews. 
‘But unto the Son he saith, thy throne, 
O God, is forever and ever: a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of thy king. 
dom ; thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, therefore God, even thy 
God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.’ This and 
nothing less—that we are called to be | 
partakers of this righteousness and con- 
sequent blessing—is the gospel that is 
come to us through Jesus Christ. Christ 
came preaching, ‘ Be ye perfect even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect, 
aad died and rose again to baptize us into 
this glorious inheritance. If the Lord 
can start a simple love of righteousness 
in the hearts of men in this world—and 
I believe it is already begun—it will burn 
and burn, blaze up here and burst out 
there until all evil is consumed, and the 
glory of the Lord covers the whole earth, 
The love of righteousness turns in all di- 
rections, overs all interests—is a pana- 
cea adapted to cure all the social disorders 
mankind are plunged in. What a glori- 
ous yet simple platform for universal 
reform ! E, H. H. 
Oneida Commune, Oct. 14, 1854. 
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Rev. Zavpren Apams.—-A_ neighhourin 
winister—a mild and inoffensive man——wit 
whom he was about to exchange, said to him, 
knowlug the peculiar bluntness of his character, 
You will find some panes of glass broken in 
the pulpit window, and possibly you may suf- 
fer from the cold. The cushion, too, is ina 
had condition ; but I beg of you not to say any- 
thing to my people on the subject. ‘They are 


poor,’ ete. *‘O,no,? says Mr. Adams But 
ere he left home, he filled a bag w'th rag ad 
took it with him. When he had heer ©. the 
pulpit a short time, feeling somewha’ +.com- 
moded by the too free cireulation o; air, he 


dliberately took from the bag a hand! al ur two 
of rags and stuffed them into the windew. To- 
wards the close of his discourse which was 
more oO less on the duties of a people toward 
their clergyman, he beesme very animated, 
and purposely bronght down botii Lis fists with 
a tremendous foree. upon the pulpit cushion. 
The feathers flew in all direetions, and the eush- 
ion was pretty much vsed up. He instantly 
check: d the eurrent of his thoughts. and simply 
exclaiming, ‘Why how these feathers fly!’ 
proceeded. Tle had fultilled his promise of 
uot addressing the society on that subject, but 
had taught them a lesson not to be misunder- 
stood. On the next sabbath the window and 
enstion were found in exeellent  repair.-- 
Christian Register, 





—An Irish boy, who was trying hard to get a 
place, denied that he was Irish. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean by not being an Trishman’ said 
the gentleman who was hiring him, ‘but this I 
know, you were borne in Ireland.’ ‘Och. \our 
honor, if that’s all.” said the boy, ‘small blame to 
that. Suppose your old cat has kittens in the 
oven would they be leaves of bread?’ The boy 
got the place. 





—A gentleman traveling inside a coach was en- 
deavoring, with considerable earnestness, to im- 
press some argument upon afeilow passenger whe 
was seated in the same vehicle, and who appeared 
rather dull of apprehension; at length, being 
slightly irritated, he exclaimed: ‘Why, sir, it’s 





as plainas A BCY -+That may be, quietly re- 
plied the other,‘ but Lam D E F’ 





—Ata public school examination, one of the 
visiting committee was asking the meaning of 
words. They answered well until he gave * back- 
biter.’ It went down the class until it came to 4 
simple little urchin, who looked sheepishly know- 
ing and said: ‘ It may be a flea.’ 
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